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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Etienne de Grellet du Mabillier* was born on 
the 2d of 11th mo., 1773, in France, in the city 
of Limoges, capital of the modern department 
of Haute Vienne, and situated in the beautiful 
district of Limosin. He was the fifth child of 
Gabriel Mare Antoine de Grellet and Susanne 
de Senamaud. 

His parents were wealthy, and ranked high 
among the nobility of that district. During 
Etienne’s childhood, his father, Gabriel de 
Grellet, resided on his patrimonial estate. He 
was owner of extensive porcelain manufactories, 
in the neighborhood of Limoges, as well as pro- 
prietor of some iron works. For some years he | 
was comptroller of the Mint, and, at one time, 
formed part of the household of Louis XVI. | 
As the intimate friend and counsellor of the 
king, he was accustomed to attend service with 
him in his private chapel. A title was con-| 
ferred upon him for the benefits he had rendered ' 
to his country, especially by the introduction of 





*This was the proper name of Stephen Grellet, in 
his own country, the affix ‘‘ du Mabillier’’ being de- 
rived from an estate owned by his father before the 
Revolution, when, with most of his property, it was 
confiscated. Gabriel de Grellet had six children, viz: 

Marie Josephine, married the Baron le Clerc, died 
in 1854, aged 87. 

Mariette F., married a De Boise, died in 1839, 

Pierre, married Grace, daughter of Judge Inger- 
soll, of New Haven, U. 8., died in 1841. 

Joseph, ‘married a Minon, died in 1845, 

Etienne, the subject of this Memoir, married Re- 
esate daughter of Isaac Collins, of New York, died 
1855. 


Charles, married Caroline Wamey, died 1857. 
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the manufacture of superior porcelain ware. His 
porcelain works were afterwards purchased by 
the king, just before the French Revolution, but, 
on ageount of that event, never paid for. 

The ancestors of Susanne de Senamand, 
Etieane’s mother, had resided at Limoges for 
many generations; and their standing in the 
world,was among the first class of the inhabit- 
ants of that part of the country. They were 
remarkable for their longevity; three of the 
family lived to above 90 years, and she herself 
didd at the age of 93. Her grandparents had 
transmitted to her the story, heard from the lips 
of theiy grandparents, of the ravages of a terri- 
ble plague which visited Limoges during their 
residence there, and swept away nearly all its 
inh@bitants; so much so, that the most fre- 
quented streets were deserted, and the grass 
grew so high in them, that it was mown like a 
meadow. 

In religious profession the family of Grellet 
were Roman Catholics. It was the religion of 
their ancestors on both sides, and, whilst some 
of the present generation had chosen secular 
pursuits, there were others who, in accordance 
with the system of their Church, had quitted 
the blandishments of the world for the seclu- 
sion of the convent. One sister of Gabriel de 
Grellet had long since taken the veil, and re- 
sided, as a nun, in the convent of the Visitation 
at Limoges; another sister and her aged aunt 
had, with still more ascetic devotion, submitted 
to the severer discipline of the convent of 
Clairetés. Not permitted to see any of their 

ives, the only communication with their 
friegds allowed by the rules of the latter estab- 
lishment, was conversation through a double 
iron grating, between the bars of which a thick 
curtain was suspended to prevent the parties 
seeing each other. 

Thus was the childhood of Etienne cast among 
the conflicting influences of rank, and wealth, 
and the luxuries of life, on the one hand, and, 
onthe other, of the quiet and mysterious exam- 
ple of a voluntary withdrawal from the external 
world, and all its attractions. But of his early 
days, spent under the parental roof, he has told 
us but little ; and of the influence of his parents’ 
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life and character upon him,—of their consistent 
kindness and high moral bearing—we are left 
to gather some hints or glimpses only, from the 
records of his after life, and of their struggles 
with the trials and storms which so soon swept 
over their poor suffering country. 

To feel that, whilst he was in the world— 
enjoying its luxuries, and pleasures, and excite- 
ments—there were others of the family group 
who had renounced them all for the exclusive 
devotion of the convent, and, as he was taught 
to regard it, for the holier life of the“ Religieuse,” 
must have sometimes overcast his young brow 
with serious thought. When he called to mind, 
as he must have done, the coarseness of their 
frugal fare, and pictured them, asthe young mind 
is apt to picture what it learns, “rising three times 
in the night for prayer in the church, from the 
hard boards which formed their couch, even the 
luxury of a straw pallet being denied them,” 
no wonder if comparisons and involuntary con- 
trasts should have sometimes led into thought- 
fulness of his own life—its carelessness and 
follies. 

Whilst at home, he was educated with his 
brothers and sisters, under the care of tutors 
who resided in the house. “ My parents were 
desirous,” he tells us, “to give their children 
such an education as should make them accom- 
plished in the eyes of the world ;” but, though 
trained in the precepts of a high-toned morality, 
they received little direct religious instruction. 
The simple truths of Holy Scripture were not 
the food of their early childhood,—the “ prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ” were not taught 
them, and they had scarcely “so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost.” . 

A quick susceptibility to religious impressions 
seems, nevertheless, to have marked the youth- 
ful days of Etienne de Grellet, and early indica- 
tions of the work of Divine Grace upon his 
heart were not wanting. When quite a child, 
his thoughts on the omnipotence of the Divine 
Being, the Creator of all things, so deeply af- 
feeted him, that he never afterwards lost the 
recollection of it. At the early age of five or 
six, the efficacy of prayer to an omnipresent and 
omniscient God was remarkably confirmed to 
him. His juvenile powers had been overtasked 
by a long Latin exercise; he was quite dis- 
heartened. Alone, in his chamber, he looked 
abroad ‘upon the glories of the external world, 
and remembered that it was God who had 
created them all. The thought arose in his 
heart—* Cannot the same God give me memo 
also?” He knelt down at the foot of his bed. 
and poured out his soul in prayer to the Lord. 
His petition was immediately answered. On 
re-perusing his lesson, he found himself master 
of it; and henceforward, he was able to acquire 
learning with increased facility. Even in his 
old age, he could look back to “happy days,” 
when his childish heart was contrited, and re- 
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member “ with grateful emotion,”’ places in his 
father’s house, where, “on his knees, with his 
eyes flowing with tears, he had poured forth his 
supplications unto God.” He had learned to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. “O how was my 
heart contrited,” he exclaims, “ while uttering 
the words, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’”’ 
To be permitted thus to look up to his God, to 
call him Father, and to consider himself as his 
child, filled his young soul with the tenderness 
of reverentia’ awe. 

But, in a religious point of view, his external 
advantages were at this time very few. “I had 
none,” he remarks in his Autobiography, “to 
instruct me,—none to whom I thought of unfold- 
ing my heart. My proneness to vanity soon 
dissipated all serious thoughts, my fondness for 
play gained the ascendency, till the Divine 
visitation was renewed.” 

After a few years of home tuition, young 
Etienne and his brothers were sent to several 
successive colleges. The last he was at was 
that of the Oratorians, at Lyons. Unlike the 
previous one, in which “ great corruption and 
levity were introduced among the pupils,” this 
was a well-ordered institution, and afforded 
many advantages to the students. The Orato- 
rians had, pretty generally throughout France, 
succeeded to the Jesuits, in having under them 
most of the colleges. As to their religious 
principles, they were chiefly Jansenists. They 
exercised great care, not only to form the 
literary, but also the moral character of their 
pupils. Great pains were taken to prevent the 
introduction of pernicious books into the col- 
lege ; but the students had free access to a large 
library, well furnished with useful and instruc- 
tive works. To avoid opportunities for the 
spread of corruption amongst the collegians, 
they were not allowed to mingle in small com- 
panies of two or three alone, there being sup- 
posed to be much greater danger of contaminating 
influences in these small coteries, than in as- 
sociating together in larger numbers. To secure 
the best guard in this respect, each had a separate 
chamber. 

In the college there were generally about 
seven or eight hundred pupils; and, including 
the officers of the establishment, about a thou- 
sand inmates. Order prevailed to such a degree, 
that fifty or a hundred of the young men went 
up and down the stairs so quiet! , that the sound 
of their feet could not be heard. During meals, 
one of the students uniformly read to the com- 
pany, and they were afterwards promiscuously 
ealled upon to give an account of what they had 
heard. This good order and strict discipline 
were found to be very beneficial. It was more- 
over the practice, morning and evening, when 
assembled together, and at noon in the place of 
worship, to repeat forms of prayer according to 
the rules of the order. 

Young Etienne applied himself vigorously to 
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his studies, and obtained several prizes for his: 
proficiency in Latin. He here laid the founda- 
tion for that general knowledge, and moral 
fortitude, which marked his future character. 
It was during his tarriance at this college also, 
that he was again “favored with the Lord’s 
gracious visitations to his soul.” To this he 
afterwards refers ‘“‘ with instruction and grati- 
tude,” and, commemorating the Divine good- 
ness, he exclaims, “O the heart-meltings I 
have witnessed,—fervent were some of the 
prayers I then put up, when on my knees, my 
cheeks bedewed with tears.” 

“ As we were educated,” he continues, “ by 
Roman Catholics, and in their principles, we 
were required to confess once every month. I 
had chosen for my confessor one whom I thought 
to be a pious and conscientious man; and, as [ 
could not understand how it was possible for a 
man to forgive my sins, I asked him what he 
could say to satisfy my mind on that point, for 
I considered that God alone could forgive sins— 
a doctrine, however, which I had never heard of. 
He, seeing further than many other priests, told 
me that he considered himself invested with 
such authority, only so far as that, if I was 
sincere, and truly penitent in the sight of God, 
he was the instrument through whom informa- 
tion was given me that my sins were forgiven. 
This rational answer gained him much of my 
confidence and respect. He bestowed a fatherly 
care over me. 

From my earliest days, there was that in me 
which would not allow me implicitly to believe 
the various doctrines I was taught. Though I 
was told that they were mysteries which | was 
not to seek to see into, yet my reasoning facul- 
ties brought me to the root of the matter—from 
created objects, to the Creator—from time to 
eternity.” 

Among some of the “ religious openings” he 
had at Lyons, one left a very deep impression ; 
and the remembrance of it helped to sustain 
his spirit under many subsequent exercises and 
trials. 

“thought I saw,” he says, “a large company 
of persons, or rather purified spirits, on one of 
those floating vessels which they have at Lyons, 
on the Rhone, occupied by washer-women. They 
were washing linen. I wondered to see what 
beating and pounding there was upon it, but 
how beautifully white it came out of their 
hands. I was told I could not enter God’s 
kingdom until I underwent such an operation, 
—that unless I was thus washed and made 
white, I could have no part in the dear Son of 
God. For weeks I was absorbed in the con- 
sideration of the subject—the washing of re- 
generation. I had never heard of such things 


before, and I greatly wondered that, having been | 


baptized with water, and having also received 
what they call the sacrament of confirmation, I 
should have to pass through such a purification ; 
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for I had never read, or heard any one speak of 
such a baptism.” 


When, some years before, he had, along with 


some of his companions, received confirmation, 


according to the rites of the Romish Church, he 
had been bitterly disappointed, he tells us, that, 
“contrary to what he had been led to expect, 
after the Bishop had performed the ceremony, 
he found his heart not at all changed; that his 
sense of sin still remained ; that his propensities 
to evil were, that very day, as strong as ever ;”’ 
and “thus,” he adds, “at a very early age, 1 
learned that neither Priests nor Bishops could 
do the work for me.” 

Before leaving the University, he joined with 
other collegians in preparing for participating 
in what is called the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Earnest were his prayers that he 
might do it worthily ; his heart was sincere ; 
“and,” he writes, “the Lord condeseended to 
evince himself near to me under that shadow. 
This feeling continued while I remained at the 
college, and some time after I had returned to 
my father’s house. But then, going into com- 
pany, and having an opportunity of giving fall 
sway to my vain and volatile disposition, I soon 
lost.these religious convictions. I sought after 
happiness in the world’s delights. I expected 
to find it. I went in pursuit of it from one 
party to another; but I did not find it, and I 
wondered that the name of pleasure could be 
given to anything of the kind.” 


(To be continued.) 


————_-—~t0n 
MISERY OF INFIDELITY. 


An eminent artist, who was an avowed un- 
believer, was employed by a gentleman living 
in the country to paint the portraits of his fam- 
ily, While he was employed in executing his 
commission, he was an inmate of the family of 
his employer. That family (we knew it well) 
was a beautiful specimen of Christian order, 
eulture and affection. 

It was a pious home, on which God liberally 
shed the blessings of his providence ; and they 
were consecrated and refined by the influences 
of his grace. Christianity never looks more 
beautiful than when it is seen in the virtues and 
joys of a home whose sphere is all governed and 
animated by its influence. It was a scene to 
touch the susceptible heart of the artist. It did 
affect him profoundly. He saw there a happi- 
ness which he had never seen before—an oasis 
which blooms not in the dreary wilderness of 
skepticism. Before leaving, he said to his em- 
ployer, “‘ Sir, I would cheerfully give away all 
the fame and riches of this world, if I could 
have your faith !” 

An American professor, while pursuing his 
studies in Germany, was in habits of somewhat 
intimate intercourse with a renowned scholar, 
who was a pantheist. 
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The latter once said to him, “I would give 
the world, if I had it, to be able to say thou to 
my God as you do to yours.” 


| 
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peculiarity of the first day. Thus Maundrell 
says: “ We set out from Aleppo at three in the 
afternoon, intending to make only a short step 


Yes, the infidel is sometimes conscious of his| that evening, in order to prove how well we 
own misery, especially when it is brought into; were provided with necessaries for our journey. 
bold contrast with the cheerfulness and serenity | |Our quarters this first night we took up ata 


of true and living Christianity. 


| place about one hour anda half west of Aleppo.””* 


He, then, has a vivid sense of the dismal! Richardson, the physician of Lord Belmore’s 


present, and yet more dreadful future, which is 
the portion of that man who lives ‘ without God 
in the world.” 

“Without God in the world!” Never was 
the miserable condition of an unbelieving soul 
so powerfully painted in so few words. 

What a dreary chaos must a world be without 
a God—beginning in chance, existing without 
control or direction, and ending in—nothing 
What must be the condition of a soul which 
feels itself drifting blindly along in such a God- 
less world, through unknown space and dura- 
tion? No wonder if such a soul, when it-comes 
im contact with a calm, thoughtful, intelligent, 
happy believer, should be struck with the hide- 
ous contrast of the rayless and hopeless gloom 
within and around itself !—Jndependent. 
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TRAVEL IN THE EAST, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


THAT ATTEND IT. 
THE CHILD JESUS LEFT AT JERUSALEM. 


The usual rate of travelling in the East is 
three miles an hour; and as the number of 
hours devoted to travelling rarely exceeds six or 
eight hours, the distance of an ordinary day’s 
journey may be considered as twenty or twenty- 
five miles. The first day, however, on starting 
on an expedition, forms an exception to this 
rule: on that day it is not customary to go more 
than six or eight miles, and the tents are 
pitched for the first night’s encampment almost 
within sight of the place from which the jour- 
ney commences. The sun was hanging low as 
I left Cairo, on the fifteenth of March, 1852, to 
proceed across the desert to Syria; and after a 
march of two hours and a half we halted near 
the obelisk* which marks the site of Heliopolis, 
the On of Scripture, (Genesis 41: 45). The 
only reason that I heard assigned for starting 
thus late and stopping so early was, that it fur- 
nished an opportunity, if anything should prove 
to be forgotten, to return to the city and supply 
the deficiency. 

I find, from books of travels, that we merely 
did in this respect what is customary for travel- 
lers in setting forth on a journey ; and, further, 
that they give the same explanation of this 


*This obelisk at On is all that remains of that fa- 
mous seat of the sun-worship in Egypt. It is a granite 
shaft, 60 feet high, inscribed with hieroglyphics. 
The eyes of Abraham and Moses rested upon it. 
Herodotus, whom we call ‘‘ the father of history,”’ 
looked up to it.as the relic of an already forgotten 
age. Plato sat and moralized beneath its shadow. 


!) flight.” 


| party, says that he and his friends proceeded 
“to Koub el Gourli, about three miles from 
Cairo, where they found their tents spread, and 
where they stopped for the night.” ‘“ We halted 
early,” says Mr. Beldam, © according to cus- 
tom, the distance being but thirteen miles from 
Cairo, i in order to muster our forces, and ascer- 
tain that all things were provided for a longer 
“At about two miles from Cairo,” 
says the authoress of “Eastern Life,” “ were 
the green and blue and white tents of the British 
travellers. I supposed that they had been de- 
layed, and that we should pass them; but no, 
—our camels were made to lie down, and we 
were made to dismount, on reaching the camp. 
This was Bisateer ; and the escort never will go 
further the first day, that there may be an op- 
portunity of supplying any needful article they 
may have forgotten.’ On the eighteenth of 


May the writer left Damascus at eight o'clock 
A. M., and a little after ten cressed the bridge 
over the Barrada, probably the Abana of Scrip- 


ture (2 Kings 5: 12), not far from the village 
of Dumar. Burckhardt mentions that as the 
place where his caravan stopped for the night, 
having started from Damascus only three hours 
before sunset. The first day’s journey in that 
case was five or six miles. The author of 
“ Helon’s Pilgrimage,” that beautiful picture of 
the religious and social life of the Hebrews in 
the century before the birth of Christ, has 
shown his wonted accuracy by alluding to the 
same circumstance. ‘The first day’s journey 
of the pilgrims,” he says, “as is usual with 
caravans, was very short. They travelled scarce- 
ly an hour and a half, as far as Gerrha, where 
they encamped near a fountain.” But this 
practice of restricting the first day’s journey, 
in whatever way it may have arisen, has existed 
apparently from the earliest times ; for we find 
the stations marked in the itineraries of the 
oldest travellers in the East, agreeing very re- 
markably with these mentioned by later travel- 
lers. The permanency, therefore, so character- 
istic of Asiatic life in general, may be supposed 
to have maintained itself in this respect as it 
has done in other things. 

Perhaps we may avail ourselves of the fact 
here brought to view, in order to account for 
an incident in the history of the Saviour, which 
has appeared to some surprising. I refer to the 
account of his first visit to Jerusalem, at the age 
of twelve years. The parents of Jesus are said 
to have travelled a day’s journey on their return, 


. *A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (1697) p. 1. 
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without knowing what had become of their son; 
they were ignorant whether he was in the com- 
pany or not, and, as if indifferent respecting 
his safety, make no inquiry in regard to him 
till the close of the day. Certain critics (it is 
one of Strauss’ objections) have represented 
this as so improbable and unnatural as to throw 
discredit upon the truth of the entire narrative. 
But if this first day’s journey occupied two or 
three hours only, the difficulty disappears. 
They had reason to suppose that he was with 
some of their relatives or friends who were trav- 
elling with them; they could act, naturally 
enough, under that impression for so short a 
time, and would have no occasion for anxiety 
until his continued absence, when they came to 
halt for the night, aroused their fears. We are 
informed that when this was the case they 
adopted prompt measures to find the missing 
one ; they showed that their having omitted to 
keep him constantly at their side was owing to 
anything but a want of that parental care and 
love, in which the transaction has been said to 
cause them to appear so deficient. 

Tradition has fixed on El-Bireh, less than 
three hours north of Jerusalem, as the place 
where the “ Holy Family” stopped at the close 
of the first day, and whence they turned back 
to the city, in order to seek the child, on dis- 
covering that he was absent. We can attach, 
indeed, no historical value to this tradition ; but 
it is instructive in this respect, that it has 
selected that particular station because parties 
travelling to the north from Jerusalem are ac- 
customed to spend the first night there, and, in 
all probability, it has been the resting-place of 
caravans on that journey from time immemorial. 
What route the parents of Jesus actually took, 
on that occasion, we cannot decide. The Gali- 
lean caravans (they travelled with one, as we see 
from Luke 2: 44), in order to avoid Samaria, 
usually crossed the ford of the Jordan near 
Bethshean, now Beisan, into Pergea, then passed 
down on the east side of the Jordan, re-crossed 
the river near Jericho, and ascended to Jerusa- 
lem through the desert which lies between the 
two cities. A company returning to Galilee by 
the same route would be apt to stop, for the first 
night, near the eastern foot of the Mount of 
Olives ; a ride, at a foot-pace, of not more than 
two hours. They would not be likely to go 
further the first day, because that would oblige 
them to encamp in a hostile region. How en- 
tirely natural that in such a crowd the members 
of a family should be separated from each other 
for two or three hours, and especially when one 
of the objects of stopping so soon was to see 
whether the party was complete, whether all 
had arrived at the place of rendezvous.— Hackett. 


eg 


THE VALUE OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A fact which ought always to be remembered 
in estimating the influence of Sabbath Schools 








is, that very much of their work is “ under- 
ground,” or, as one has said, it is in its very na- 
ture a preparation of the ground and a seed-sow- 
ing—a work very necessary to be done, but 
which must be followed by other operations, 
and which in the subsequent operations, or in 
the joy of the harvest, may be forgotten or con- 
temned. In many instances the Sabbath School, 
while it has not indeed secured the conversion of 
those who have attended it, yet has been a re- 
straining power in all the after life; and its in- 
structions, carelessly received, it may be, when 
given, revived in after years, have prevented 
many an outburst of wickedness which would 
otherwise have been given way to. The trophies 
of Sabbath Schools are on every hand, wherever 
the schools have been couducted with the true 
spirit and with perseverance. From the various 
schools of this country, thousands and tens of 
thousands of souls have been added to the 
Church of Christ. Many most precious revivals 
of religion have commenced in our Sabbath 
Schools; many vigorous churches have grown 
out. of them, and they have frequently followed 
the tide of emigration to our frontiers, and sup- 
plied for a period, in many instances, the only 
means of grace for the destitute portions of our 
country.— Presbyterian Magazine. 


nahin diiaenbia eens 
MEMOIR OF HANNAH BASSETT. 


Hannah Bassett was the daughter of Isaac 
and Ruth Bassett, of Lynn, Mass., and was 
born on the 10th day of 10th month, 1815. 

From memoranda which she has left, and 
from letters written to her friends, and in view 
of the solidity of her deportment, it is evident 
that she was in early life made acquainted with 
the tendering visitations of Divine Love, and 
was convinced of the truth of the declara- 
tion, that “except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of Géd,’—and it is 
believed she was favored to experience that 
change of heart which she felt to be necessary 
to prepare her for an inheritance among the 
sanctified. 

She was very conscientious in all her move- 
ments, and her concern to walk in the fear of 
the Lord and to become entirely dedicated to 
His will was increasingly manifest as she ad- 
vanced in years. It may truly be said of her, 
that she was a dutiful and obedient child and 
an affectionate sister; and being naturally of a 
social and cheerful disposition, and modest and 
amiable in her manners, she was very much be- 
loved in the circle in which she moved 

Ministers of the Gospel and other valued 
Friends being frequently guests at her father’s 
house, she was particularly interested in their 
company, and took great pleasure in administer- 
ing to their comforts and wants, The company 
and counsel of these Friends, and the care and 
concern of her parents to train up their children 
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in the way they should go, were, it is believed, 


blessed to her. 

The writings which she left are confined 
chiefly to subjects of a religious character, the 
exercises of her mind occupying the most promi- 
nent place therein. Yet it should not hence be 
inferred that she did not appreciate the benefi- 
cence of her Heavenly Father, as manifest in 
all the works of His hand. She much enjoyed 
cheerful society, especially that of children, 
whom she often joined in their innocent sports, 
imparting to them instruction whilst she con- 
tributed to their enjoyment. She loved the 
sublime and the beautiful in nature. Mountain 
and ocean scenery had peculiar charms for. her. 
Flowers were also her delight, and when her 
health would admit, the cultivation thereof was 
one of her favorite employments. Her fondness 
for them was conspicuous in the last hours of 
her life. A day or two previous to her death, 
some which were very beautiful, being presented 
to her, on receiving them, she exclaimed, with 
unusual gratitude animating her countenance, 
‘* These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good.” 
And again, on their being brought to her, she 
said, “ My Father made them all.” 

Believing that usefulness may result from 
giving publicity to some of the exercises of her 
mind, the following extracts are made from her 
memoranda. 

Under date of 10th month, 1835, we find the 
tollowing— 

“‘T have just passed my 20th year, and I ask 
myself the question, what advancement has been 
made in the blessed work of religion? I fear 
none at all. I amsensible of being taken up too 
much with the hindering things of this world, 
and that I am far, very far from the right way. 
It is my desire that I may be more watchful, 
and ponder well the paths of my feet, and en- 
deavor to live near the blessed truth as it is in 
Jesus. I am an unworthy child, and have not 
been sufficiently thankful for the many favors 
bestowed on me. If I am able to note down at 
times my thoughts and feelings in regard to my 
getting along, it may be useful to me, and be 
a means of stimulating me to do right. 

ist mo. 19th, 1836. Attended our Quarterly 
Meeting at Salem, which was an interesting 
season. We were favored with several instruc- 
tive communications. To the young particularly, 
much excellent advice was extended respecting 
the attendance of our meetings for worship. We 
were also reminded of our many privileges and 
entreated to prize them. My mind was more 
abstracted from outward things in meeting than 
is sometimes the case, for which I felt thankful. 
The praise belongeth to Him whom we ought to 
serve. Qh, that strength and ability may be 
given to perform acceptable worship in spirit 
and in truth, 

2d mo. 19th. The meeting this afternoon was 
particularly solemn to my feelings. I don’t 
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know when I have attended one more so. Since 
meeting, heard of the decease of a young friend 
at Portland,—the second that has been removed 
from one family within a few weeks. Afflictions 
are surely the lot of all. How often are we re- 
minded of the shortness of our stay here. 
‘Friend after friend departs! Who hath not 
lost a friend?’ I feel for the afflicted and be- 
reaved family, but He who wounds can heal. 
5th mo. 7th, 1837. I was entirely free from 
drowsiness in meeting to-day, which I consider 
a great favor. I was enabled to feel something 
so sweet and refreshing, like the presence of the 
Great Shepherd around and about us, that it 
was a time I hope long to remember. True it 
is, that such seasons are not at our command. 
lst mo., 1838. Another year has swiftly 
passed away, and a new one has commenced. 
What changes have taken place during the time. 
Trials, afflictions, and disappointments have been 
our portion at times. With the new year, new 
mercies come. May I lift up the heart in grati- 
tude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift 
for the unnumbered blessings bestowed upon me. 
Blessed surely am I, with the kinde»t and dear- 
est parents, brothers and sisters, and all the 
comforts that need be desired in this life. And 
if the Lord sees meet to dispense afflictions of 
various kinds, it is for our good, and He knows 
what is best fur us. May I endeavor to be more 
watchful and circumspect the present year, that, 
should I be permitted to see the close thereof, I 
may look back with peaceful feelings. 
9th mo., 1839. The past summer has been 
marked with many peculiar favors, that call for 
gratitude to the Author of all our mercies. I 
note this down, that I may have it to recur to 
at a future period. He has been pleased to send 
amongst us many of His true ministers of the 
gospel. May their labors not be in vain in the 
Lord. In the 6th month, vur dear friend John 
Warren was very lively in testimony, and in 
prayer at our meeting. We have also been 
favored with much of the company of our dear 
friend, Daniel Wheeler, a truly humble, meek- 
spirited man. His example is well worthy of 
imitation. In public, his words have been few 
and savory, fitly spoken indeed, and may be 
compared to “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 
10th mo. 30th. Our dear friends, T. and E. 
Robson, arrived. How pleasant to have the com- 
| pany of such friends; may I rightly prize the 
;mnany privileges that I enjoy. These beloved 
| friends have a prospect of visiting fumilies here, 
which is a very arduous service indeed, and 
|must be particularly trying under the present 
state of things. Surely the Great and Good 
| Shepherd is still mindful of His flock. Sin- 
‘cerely do I hope, that the labors of these dedi- 
‘eated servants may be productive of much 
good, and tend to restore harmony and unity 
amongst us. 
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12th mo. 
appointed meeting by E. Robson’s request. 
was a good meeting. E. was powerfully en- 
gaged in testimony. We parted with our dear 
friends there, and it seemed like taking leave of 
very near kindred. They had been for some 
time guests of our family, and I believe we felt 
united together very closely. There is ever a 
sad feeling in parting with our friends, knowing 
that all things are uncertain here, and that we 
may not meet again. But that we may be pre- 
pared to meet in Heaven, is my sincere desire. 

9th mo. 2Uth, 1840. Having been in deli- 
eate health for some months, I was induced to 
try a milder climate, and therefore left home on 
the 16th for Philadelphia, with my dear father, 
sister L., and her children; intending to spend 
the winter with my dear sister here, and though 
the prospect of seeing many friends whom I 
dearly love seemed pleasant, it was trying to 
leave home, feeling weak and feeble myself, and 
my dear mother being in delicate health, and 
knowing that it is uncertain whether we shall be 
permitted to meet again in this world, or whether 
an all-wise Providence may see meet to order it 
otherwise, and remove us from this state of 
being while far separated; but all must be left 
to Him whose we are.’ Should my own health 
be again restored, and my dear mother be raised 
from her bed of sickness, what cause of thank- 
fulness will it be. We must try to submit to 
our Heavenly Father’s will.” 

After her return from Philadelphia, some 
months appear to have elapsed without any 
addition to what she had previously written. 
Under date of 12th mo. lst, she writes :— 

“In our meeting for worship, I was enabled 
more than usual to have the mind turned in- 
ward, and to partake a little of that food which 
is refreshing to the soul, and which is of more 
value than all outward substance. 


It 


Went to Charlestown to attend an 
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not give to the mind real satisfaction in a time 
to come. I do hope I may be more ardently 
engaged to lay up treasures in Heaven, where 
“neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.” 

6th mo. 1846. Although considerably re- 
duced by sickness last month, yet I was so far 
restored as to get to Yearly Meeting, and I at- 
tended most of its sittings. My heart was in- 
deed filled with thankfulness at this unexpected 
favor. I much enjoyed it, and hoped it was a 
season not passed without some profit. I was 
at times made sensibly to feel that the Great 
and Good Shepherd was near, extending a 
measure of His love towards us, poor and un- 
worthy as we are. 

Ah, surely His holy presence was felt to be 
near, solemnizing our hearts, and causing the 
return of gratitude and praise to- flow towards 
Him who hath been pleased to spare us a little 
longer, and has permitted us to meet again for 
the important purpose of transacting the affairs 
of the church. I feel a deep interest in every- 
thing that relates to the welfare of our Society ; 
and the longer I live, the more I feel the 
necessity of maintaining our precious principles 
and testimonies. How sensibly have I felt the 
remarks of dear mothers in Israel on faithful- 
ness even in the little required. Earnestly did 
I ctave, that strength might be given to do all 
that is required at my hands. But the fear of 
man prevails with me, and I am afraid of doing 
that which is not called for, so that I am aware 
of suffering loss by not giving up to some little 
intimations of duty, perhaps only to express 
unity with some subject; but I shrink from ap- 
pearing forward, and then my own weakness and 
inability to do the least thing to promote the 
cause of truth are felt. I believe it is not wilful 
disobedience on my part; and may I in future 
be enabled, through Holy help, to yield entirely 
to the requirements of truth, and be willing to 


6th mo. 1844. The following remarks of E. F.|be just what the Lord would have me to be. 
Brady are so much in unison with my own feel-, Delays are dangerous; times and seasons are 


ings, I cannot help noting them down. ‘Tak- 
ing a retrospective view of my life, it appears 
to have been one of continued blessings. When 
I consider the little returns I have ever made, 
and the very imperfect surrender of the heart to 
which I have attained, I feel discouraged and 
dismayed. May my feeble aspirations for a re- 
newal of strength rise with acceptance at the 
footstool of Divine Mercy.’ 

On account of her continued ill-health, it 
was thought best she should again spend the 
winter in Philadelphia, and under date of Ist 
mo. Ist., 1845, she writes :— 

“ Another year has rolled away, and I am still 
a sojourner in this world. In taking a view of 
the past which has gone never to return, I find 
that many precious moments and hours have 
been spent in pursuits that cannot yield peace 
of mind. Too much of the time and attention 
have been engrossed with those things which can- 


not at our command; nowis the accepted time.” 
(To be concluded.) 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY IN FLORICULTURE. 


It is said that ex-Mayor Tieman, of New 
York, at his paint: factory at Manhattanville, 
has accidentally made a discovery which threat- 
ens to revolutionize horticulture. One of the 
factory hands having thrown some liquid green 
paint of a peculiar kind on a flower bed oceu- 
pied by white anemones, the flowers have since 
made their appearance with petals as green as 
grass. The paint had in it a peculiar and very 
penetrating chemical mixture, which Mr. Tie- 
man has since applicd, with other colors, to 
other plavts, annual, biennial, and of the shrub 
kind—the result being invariably that the 
flowers so watered took the hue of the liquid 
deposited at their roots. By commencing ex- 
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periments early next year, during seed time,| brought in any measure under the preserving and 


and applying different colors, we shall no doubt 
soon be enabled to “ paint the lily,” which was 
Solomon’s ambition. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1860. 


Memoir oF STEPHEN GRELLET.—No more 
truly Apostolic character has risen amongst 
us than his who is the subject of this 
Memoir. From a land in which Quakerism 
never took deep root; from a position in life the 
most unlikely to nourish it; from the camps of 
revolutionary France; from the hot-beds of infi- 
delity ; from under influences, to human appre- 
hension, wholly incongruous, there came forth a 
man armed at all points to defend the truths of 
Divine revelation, as they were understood by 
Fox and his fellow-laborers; a man whose hu- 
mility was only equalled by his devotion ; whose 
tenderness was as great as his fearlessness. 

His life is a continued illustration of the Gos- 
pel. His faith, resting upon the one sure 
foundation, was as comprehensive as it was im- 
mutable. So precious to him was that salvation 
which comes by Jesus Christ, that every where, 
“in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren,” this was his 
theme. The immediate and sensible guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, held by too many as a mere 
dogma, was with him an almost daily experience. 
Coming from associations so opposed to our Chris- 
tian testimonies, we marvel at the quickness of 
perception with which he shrank from the 
smallest violation of them. But thus watching 
over himself, his Christian charity and truly 
Catholic spirit stand out in strong relief. He 
who more than most men was oppressed with the 
sense of the corruptions which had been brought 
into the professing Church, who in the service 
of his Divine Master had seen with the deepest 
emotion the misery which priestly assumption 
had introduced, and groaned under the feeling 
that the blessed truths of the Gospel were pressed 
down by sacerdotal forms and superstitions, was 
ever ready to recognize the fruits of the Spirit 
wherever he met them ; to distinguish between 
the system which he condemned, and those who, 
educated under its influence, had yet been 


enlightening power of Divine Grace. 

Nor, when he reflects on the varied labors of 
this saintly man, will the Christian believer fail 
to be impressed with the evidence which they 
afford, that Divine wisdom and goodness had 
selected a fit instrument for its own blessed ends. 
When Europe was about to emerge from those 
wars which more than any other in its later 
history had plunged its nations into sufferings 
which no pen can describe ; when the sorrowing 
people upon whom the judgments of the Most 
High still rested were to be warned and com- 
forted ; when the trembling believers were to 
be re-assured, and Christianity in its purity was 
to be upheld in the face of many who were 
ready to despair of its return, who more eminent- 
ly fitted for such a work than Stephen Grellet-— 
a Frenchman by birth, once a soldier and an in- 
fidel, now in the highest sense of the expression 
a citizen of the world; endowed with more than 
a soldier’s courage, with more than woman’s 
tenderness; familiar with the language of a 
large portion of those to whom he was to be sent 
—of inflexible firmness, of a meek and quiet 
spirit—a, man indeed clothed with “the whole 
armor of God’? 

The simple and touching history of his life, 
narrated by himself, has been admirably edited. 
So abundant were the labors of this servant of 
Christ, and so full of interest, that the orignal rec- 
ords must have been very voluminous. No little 
skill and tact were needed to condense them into 
the required compass. This has been done with 
great success. ‘The easy and continuous flow of 
the narrative is skilfully maintained, the interést 
is not divided by unnecessary comment, while 
the vast labor in the careful adjustment of the 
different portions of the original is concealed by 
the harmonious disposition of the materials. 

To the writer, these volumes seem to present 
an exposition of Christian truth in connection 
with its fruits, which is unsurpassed, at least in 
our modern history. The publication is emi- 
nently seasonable. To those who are weary of 
speculations upon what Quakerism might have 
been or done, there is here offered a simple state- 
ment, both of what it is, and what it has pro- 
duced. Those who are seeking, somewhat pre- 
maturely, into the causes of its decline, may not 
discover them here, but they will find what is 
much better—a certain remedy. Those who 
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have too readily adopted the dictum, uttered by 
uninformed or inconsiderate persons, that the 
mission of Quakerism is at an end, may, if they 
will, learn from these volumes, that that mission 
is to recall men to the remedies which are pro- 
vided in the Gospel for the evils which afflict 
our race, and that it will cease only when man- 
kind universally shall have been brought under 
that benign influence, and the world shall no 
longer present the saddening spectacle of vast 
multitudes “separated from the Divine har- 
mony.” 

In conclusion, the writer desires to press upon 
Friends everywhere the importance of a wide 
circulation of these interesting volumes. It 
would be a subject of sincere rejoicing, could we 
hope that the book would be found in every 
Friend’s family. It is a matter of deep and per- 
manent interest that an effort should be made to 
effect this. C. 


————-o———— 


Diep, on the 31st of 7th mo. last, in Highland Co., 
Ohio, on the farm where he had resided more than 
half a century, Exuis BArRrert, in the 68th year of 
his age ; a beloved member and overseer of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was from early in life an exem- 
plary member of the Society of Friends, manifesting 
a settled belief in the doctrines and principles 
thereof; was a good example in the attendance of 
our religious meetings, and was remarkable through 
life for his kind, sympathizing attentions to the sick 
and afflicted of all classes. His illness was short, 
yet severe, which he bore with becoming patience, 
having awell-grounded hope of a happy immortality 
through the merits and mediation of a crucified and 
risen Lord. 


, On the 21st of 8th mo. last, Mariam, wife 
of Reuben Morris, in the 75th year of her age; a 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting of Friends, 


Indiana. 
oe 


NAH-NE-BAH-WEE-QUAY. 


Amongst the readers of the various newspapers 
who have perused the Court Circular of the 16th 
und 20th ult., most persons may have been ar- 
rested by the above remarkable name; we trust 
in a few lines to give the public some general 
ideas respecting the individual so designated. 
We may therefore state that she is the wife of 
William Sutton, of Owen Sound, Upper Canada, 
an Englishman; that she is herself a full-blood 
Indian, of the Ojibway tribe, who inhabit the 
shores of Lake Huron, the niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Peter Jones, the converted 
Indian chief, who was so eminently useful as a 
missionary, and who visited this country about 
twenty years since. Bearing with her “ the 
vellum of her pedigree, a tawny skin,” of pleas- 
ing aspect, and most gentle manners, refined by 
Christianity, and gifted with the simple eloquence 
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of nature, she was chosen at a general Indian 
council, held last summer, to make known tothe 
Government and to the Queen the hard case of 
the poor Indian. t 

Alone and unfriended, this heroic woman left 
her husband and five children, her forest home 
still bound up in ice und snow, resigning herself 
to encounter unknown difficulties and perils, to 
prevent, if possible, the extinction of the few 
scattered remnants of a noble race of people. 
Her faith in God and her righteous cause have 
raised her up friends from place to place, and at 
length enabled her to reach the presence of 
“The Great Mother,” and to spread before their 
Sovereign the loyal and touching appeal of her 
chiefs and people, beseeching her, as their last 
resource, to interpose for their help, so that they 
may not be driven from their homes, their farms, 
and cultivated lands, by the cupidity of the white 
man. 

The Memorial which she presented to the 
Duke of Newcastle clearly illustrates her case ; 
and shows that, according to existing laws and 
usages, the lands of the Indians are held by 
tribal, and not by individual tenure; so that if 
the chiefs and a few of the people can be gained 
over, by whatever means, the whole of the lands 
reserved as a home for their tribe may be taken 
from under the feet, even of those who do not 
consent. This, in many instances, has actually 
taken place ; and as the Indians are, in law, held 
to be “ minors,” (the law for their enfranchise- 
ment being practically inoperative), they have 
no power of action. Thus, when, to save them- 
selves, they purchased their own lots, at the sale 
of Indian lands, their money was refused, and 
it was stated that “those lots could not be sold 
to Indians !” 

With these startling facts before us, our read- 
ers will feel, as we do, that there can be no just 
reason why these Indians, now civilized and 
Christian, should be thus driven from place to 
place, and be allowed no spot on which they may 
set their feet in security and peace, under “ the 
benevolent sceptre of Britain,” as we represent 
it to ourselves. It is indeed high time that 
means should be devised and taken, that those 
civil rights which are freely granted to fugitive 
slaves, refugees, or settlers from any part of the 
world, and are not refused to the Indians in the 
United States, should be accorded to these noble 
people; also that an indisputable title to lands 
which they possess and cultivate should be se- 
cured to these, the original lords of the soil. 

RoBert ALsoP, 
TuHomas Hopakxin, M. D. 

No. 35 Bedford Square, London. 

To avoid prolixity, we sum up the leading 
facts alleged in the Petition above referred to, 


LViz. — 


In the case of David Sawyer, we have it 
stated that he is a writer and interpreter, and 
that he settled at Newash, at the special request 
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of the band of Indians in possession, on the con- 
dition that he should have, exclusively for him- 
self and his heirs for ever, forty-three acres of 
their land, for which they gave him a.written 
title, and on which he has a good, substantial 
two-story house and barn, and other improve- 
ments he has made on the premises. 

That in 1855 he purchased of the tribe three 
acres of land for a wharf, and made preparations 
for the same. This work not yet completed, the 
Indian Department step in, appoint two other 
chiefs, contrary to the unanimous vote of the 
General Council of the tribe; and these new 
chiefs, in the absence of Petitioner, and without 
the concurrence of many of the tribe, surrender 
to the Government all the lands which had been 
reserved as a home for the Newash band, about 
ten miles in length and two in width. The 
lands are then put up for public auction, and 
the Petitioner’s forty-three acres, with all his 
improvements and his wharf-lot, are taken away 
from him, without remuneration. 

At the public sale he purchases for his three 
sons and his son-in-law four lots of 100 acres 
each, which they had occupied several years, 
and on which they had made extensive clearings, 
and erected a yood house and barn : his purchase, 
however, passes for nothing, and he is told that 
** these lots could not be sold to Indians !” 

On the part of Catharine Sutton, the Petition 
shows, that she, her husband, and their family, 
were transferred eight years previously, and 
settled on lands given to them by the tribe, and 
which were secured to them by written title; 
and of these lands they had cleared and culti- 
vated forty or fifty acres, and erected thereon a 
commodious house, barn and stables, involving 
an outlay of 1,000 dollars. Then comes the 
public sale, their re-purchase of their own lots, 
proffered payment of the first instalment, and the 
same answer as in the foregoing case,—that 
“« these lots could not be sold to Indians.” 

The Petition also states that her aunuity is 
withheld from her ever since her temporary ab- 
sence with her husband in the establishment of 
a model farm among the Indians. 

The cases of the mother and sister of Catharine 
Sutton, and that of Abner Elliott, are almost 
identical, illustrating the operation of the law by 
which individual civil rights are not as yet con- 
ceded to Indians. 

The memorial then proceeds :— 


Chief William Yellowhead’s Case, showing how he was 
deprived of his Land, as narrated by Catharine 
Sutton. 

A person in some way representing the au- 
thorities presented himself at the settlement, and 
remarked on the capabilities of a fine stream of 
water for the erection of a saw-mill, and on the 
benefit this would be to the Indians. It could 
be built out of the Indians’ moneys, the proceeds 
of former land-sales. This was listened to by 
the Indian, and thought very reasonable; but 
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when the cession of land was demanded for the 
object, the enquiry was as to how much would 
be required. The agent answered it would not 
require a great deal—a piece for the mill to 
stand on, for the timber to lie about upon, and for 
a road to it. The Indian was still a little 
doubtful, having been so often deceived, he 
said, and pressed the agent to give him a more 
definite idea of the quantity. To this it was re- 
plied that it would not take much, say three de- 
grees. The Indian replied that he knew what miles 
and acres were, but had never heard of degrees, 
and therefore pressed for such an explanation as 
he might understand. He was told that it 
might be about as far as a man could see through 
the forest. The Indian replied that it was evi- 
dent that one could not see very far through the 
forest, and that he supposed therefore that the ar- 
rangement, at any rate, could not hurt them. He 
consulted the tribe, and they consented—and 
the affair was reduced to writing—and they 
knew nothing of the mistake they had com- 
mitted in consenting to the fraud until it was 
too late to be reversed, and the surveyors came 
and mapped off their lands against their fruit- 
less remonstrances.—London Friend. 


a 


THE EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST 


INDIES. 
A meeting of the clergy of New York and 


vicinity was recently held, to hear an address 
from Edward Beane Underhill, Foreign Secretary 
of the English Baptist Missionary Society who 
was on his way to London from an examination 
of the Missions in the Kast and West Indies. 


He said, “ he had visited Trinidad and Hayti, 


and spent five months in Jamaica, and was pre- 
pared to deny the reports that either missionary 
labors or emancipation had been a failure in the 
West Indies. 


He had come away from Jamaica and the 


other West India Islands with a glad and thank- 
ful heart. All the islands under British govera- 
ment, except Trinidad, were eminently Chris- 
tian islands. There were more Church mem- 
bers in proportion to population and more general 


attendance upon public worship than in any 
other part of the world. 

In some small islands he could not learn of 
a single family that was accustomed to be absent 
from public worship ; and the same was true to a 
great extent of Jamaica itself, in which there 
could not be less than 180,000 people under 
direct religious instruction. In some parts of the 
island there were not two per cent. of the popu- 
lation that did not attend the churches. 

There had been some falling off since emanci- 
pation, it was true, but that was owing to 
natural causes. The excitement attending emanci- 
pation had died away, and there had been time 
and opportunity for the purification of the 
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churches, and the exercise of due discipline. 
Before emancipation, people were mostly in the 
hands of the leaders, who were illiterate men, 
for the missionaries could rarely visit the plan. 
tations except by stealth ; but since emancipation 
the leaders had become more instructed, and 
were more directly under the eye of the mission- 
aries. Many people had gone into the mountain- 
ous districts in search of cheap lands, and at 
present there were not sufficient means of reach- 
ing these wanderers. The ministry had also 
diminished, being almost entirely destitute of 
external aid. The great want of Jamaica to-day 
was more ministers. 

Education had greatly advanced since eman- 
cipation. Then, in one district there were but 
three or four out of five thousand who could read 
and write; now, there were eighteen hundred. 
The piety of these persons was sincere, earnest 
and devoted. They supported their own pastors, 
and built and repaired their own churches, and 
maintained their own schools. The planting 
interest had always been antagonistic to their 
education until very recently. 

He would speak next of the political aspect 
of emancipation, and denied emphatically the 
statements that emancipation had been a dead 
failure. The whole argument upon which such 
ussertions were based, was utterly fallacious. 

In the first place, emancipation was not the 
cause of the material decline of Jamaica. Kng- 
land now received from its West Indian posses- 
sions as much sugar as she ever did. It was 
true she did not receive half as much from 
Jamaica, but the other islands made it up. 
What had been a failure in Jamaica had been a 
great prosperity in Trinidad and the other islands, 
for emancipation took place in all together. The 
fact was that act lad nothing to do with the 
failure or the prosperity of those islands ; but the 
whole secret was good and bad management. 
Jamaica had lacked the skill and enterprise of 
the other islands, in the management of capital. 

The West India Islands had enjoyed a great 
protective duty on sugar, even up to the time of 
emancipation, and the usual results followed in 
Jamaica, to wit: Unskilful cultivation and 
dependence upon the margin of protection for 
profits instead of upon good management in 
production and manufacture. But protection was 
withdrawn from the other islands at the same 
time, and they continued to prosper. Hence, 
neither of these causeg would account for the 
unquestionable commercial decay of Jamaica. 

The planters of Jamaica complained that they 
could not get laborers, and said the people were 
idle and careless ; but he could not confirm those 
allegations for the planters. There was not, 
taking one thing with another, a more industri- 
ous peasantry on earth. 

The negroes of Jamaica themselves produced 
all that was produced. They saved money, 


—— 


children ; and throughout the interior they gave 
evidence of an approach to a higher civilization. 

The negroes were noted for honesty and in- 
tegrity, and were trusted by capitalists with the 
management of large properties. They disliked 
sugar cultivation, because it was less profitable 
than labor upon their own freeholds. 

To the people themselves, emancipation had 
been an unmixed good. On the mountains and 
in the valleys of Jamaica, under the shadow of 
its mango trees, were to be found a happy peo- 
ple whose faults came from slavery, and whose 
virtues came from emancipation. 

Tn answer to a question by John R. Ludlow, 
Esq., Mr. Underhill stated that the planters in 
Jamaica had less sympathy with the Emancipa- 
tion act, and really oppressed the peasants so that 
a hostile feeling became deeply rooted between 
them, while the planters of the other islands 
entered heartily into the spirit of the emancipa- 
tion. Intelligent planters now in Jamaica will 
tell you that the want of a good understanding 
between the planters and the peasants, added to 
the frauds perpetrated by agents, have ruined 
the island. About one hundred and eighty 
thousand are engaged in labor among the blacks. 
About one-third of the exports of the island is 
thé product of labur wrought by the blacks on 
lands owned by themselves.”"—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

-- epee 


STATISTICS OF DRUNKENNESS IN ENGLAND. 


The statistics of drunkenness and of crime, in 
Hagland, for the past year, have just been pub- 
lished, and these are the subjects of which I shall 
speak in this letter. I believe I have before 
spoken of the fearful amount of drunkenness in 
this country, and in this city, and of the most 
formidable obstacle which this opposes to all 
effurts made for the moral and spiritual good of 
the masses of the people. What I shall now 
say will not be a repetition, but will simply tend 
to present, in a stronger light, the enormity of 
the evil. 

Some idea of the amount of intoxicating 
drinks consumed in this country may be form- 
ed from the amount of revenue raised by the 
government from this source. The returns for 
the last year have just been published. The 
amount received by the government on spirits, 
wines, malt, and hops, for the last year, reached 
the enormous sum of $100,982,400!! ! and all 
this in a country with less than 30,000,000 of 
inhabitants. These are frightful facts. The 
duty, indeed, is very heavy, so that the quantity 
consumed may be less than if the duty was less. 
Indeed, at tirst view, it would seem asif the gov- 
ernment were disposed, if possible, to stop the 
consumption by the imposition of duties, which 
are now so great that, under almost any ordinary 
circumstances, they would be prohibitory. Every 
gallon of spirits made in the country pays $2 to 


bought themselves farms, und cared for their: $2,50 to the government as duty; and yet it 
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does not seem to have the slightest influence in 
checking consumption, and the government 
manifestly presume on the imbibing propensity 
of the people. Iam very sure we would have 
another “whiskey rebellion” in our country, 
should our government attempt to impose any 
such duties; and the Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer here has just proposed to impose about 
26 cents per gallon more, to help meet the ex- 
penses of the Chinese war. During the past 
year, there was duty paid to the government, on 
6,775,911 gallons of foreign wine, and 4,909,847 
gallons of foreign spirits!! This surely looks 
very formidable. But this is nothing compared 
with the demonstration at the London docks. I 
visited these docks a few days since, and I was 
in one single wine vault, which covered five 
acres of ground, and contained recently at one 
time, 28,000 casks of port wine alone, each cask 
containing about 120 gallons. But there were 
also several other vaults of almost equal extent— 
while acres upon acres were covered with casks, 
along the docks, and through the open spaces ; 
and the most painful and discouraging part. of 
the whole matter is, that the largest part of 
this enormous sum is paid by the poor; and this 
will be even more the case hereafter, as the re- 
cent treaty with France takes much of the duty 
off of wine and brandy, the drink of the middle 
and upper classes of the community. 

I do not know the whole number of gin-shops 
and beer-shops in all England and Wales; but 
there are in London alone 18,853 of them! ! 
If the population of London be 3,000,000, which 
is, perhaps, a little over the mark, that would 
give one gin-shop to about every one hundred 
and sixty persons, including women and children, 
while the number of butchers’ and bakers’ shops 
together do not amount to over one-third the 
number of gin and beer-shops; or say, while 
there is a gin-shop for every 160 persons, in- 
cluding women and children, there are one 
butcher-shop and one baker-shop to each 960 
persons. 

In the last year, 89,903 persons were charged 
with drunkenness, of whom 24,395 were women ! 
Of this number charged, 56,161 were punished 
by the magistrates for being drunk, or drunk and 
disorderly. Of those punished, 10,486 were 
women. 

In 306 cases on coroners’ inquests during the 
year, a verdict was found of “ Died from exces- 
sive drinking.” 270,000 persons were counted 
entering fourteen of the principal gin palaces of 
London in one week, which would give an aver- 
age of nearly 40,000 daily attendants, at only 
fourteen out of the 18,853 in London! ! 

Such a state of things produces its legitimate 
and inevitable results—most alarming neglect of 
all means of grace, and a frightful amount of 
crime ; for it cannot be disguised, if intemper- 
ance were removed, crimes of every kind would 
be vastly diminished, the community be saved 
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enormous expense, and by far the greatest ob- 
stacle to the moral and religious improvement of 
the people would be taken out of the way. It is 
a fact, ascertained by actual and careful investi- 
gation, that of the population of London at least 
three-fifths, or 1,800,000, seldom or never enter 
any place of religious worship; and while less 
than 500,000 of the population are at the house 
of God on any Sabbath evening, there are, at the 
same time, quite as many men, women and chil- 
dren drinking in the numerous gin and beer- 
shops of the metropolis.— Correspondence of S. 
S. Times. 





THE ENGLISH CLIMATE IN 1859. 


The weather in many countries forms a never- 
failing topic of discussion, and many of our 
readers will doubtless feel interested in reading 
the following sketch of the English climate, as 
presented by all the months of the past year. It 
is copied from the “ Leisure Hour,” a periodical 
of the London Religious Tract Society. 


First month.—The month was mild in all parts 
of England, but ocesaionally foggy, with slight 
snow in the northern counties. The mildness of 
South Devon may be inferred from the fact that, 
on the 4th, verbenas, heliotropes, and geraniums 
were in flower, and even strawberries and goose- 
berries in blossom. Towards the end of the 
month, several solar spots were visible without 
a telescope; some idea of the magnitude of these 
spots may be formed from the fact that our earth 
might pass through even a medium-sized one 
without the least fear of contact with the sides 
of the gigantic cavities popularly known as “spots 
on the sun.” 

Second month.—Fine spring weather. Vege- 
tation a month in advance; buds of thorn, hon- 
eysuckle, and roses expanded ; crocus and snow- 
drop in flower, and apricots and peaches in bloom 
in different parts of England, even as far north 
as Nottingham. A brilliant aurora borealis on 
the 23d, the distinguishing feature of which was 
a tall column of light, like Donati’s comet. In 
Glamorganshire, on the 11th, a number of live 
fish (from one to four inches in length) fell dur- 
ing a heavy rain, having probably been raised 
by a whirlwind. An account of this extraor- 
dinary occurrence was communicated to the Brit- 
ish Association at Aberdeen, where dried speci- 
mens were exhibited. 

Third month.—The warmth which had pre- 
vailed during the preceding months still contin- 
uing, vegetation attained a furwardness almost: 
beyond precedent ; so much so that even in the 
midland counties the apricots were as large as 
hazel nuts. On the afternoon of the 30th, a 
fall of snow occurred almost all over England, 
of an average depth of six inches, which, being 
followed by a frost more severe than in either of 
the two previous months, destroyed nearly all 
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the apricots and a large proportion of other fruit. 
A heavy rainfall (three inches in forty-eight 
hours), at Clifton, on the 12th and 13th, several 
appearances of aurora, and a brilliant meteor on 
tue 38d (which, singularly enough, was observed 
to cross the planet Saturn, as seen from Sussex), 
must, from regard to space, be passed over with 
a mere enumeration. 

Fourth month—The frost to which we have 
alluded as closing the past month continued with 
greater or less intensity during the first two days 
of this, when it suddenly disappeared under the 
orders of a south-west wind, which, asserting its 
claim to be master of the month, very speedily 
raised the temperature from that (literally) of 
mid-winter to mid-summer ; and this was accom- 
plished in six days, a circumstance hitherto un- 
equalled in our records. On the 13th, the snow 
on the Yorkshire wolds had again accumulated 
to a depth of more than a foot. On the 17th 
and 18th, the frost in the south of France was 
so severe as seriously to damage the vines. There 
were several shocks of earthquake at Malta on 
the 18th and 19th. A letter from Iceland, 
dated the 6th, states the winter there to have 
been excessively severe. We think we have 
heard it stated as a rule, that generally rigorous 
winters in the far north are mild in low latitudes. 
This would appear to confirm it. 

Fifth month—Generally mild and sunny, 
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than half the city was reduced. (The popula- 
tion was only 40,000 in 1844.) 

Seventh month.—The heat of this month is 
stated by the Greenwich authorities to have 
been unequalled during the period over which 
trustworthy records extend (about 100 years). 
In Scotland it was not so great, but in the south 
of England, Ireland, and even as far as Spain, 
this excessive heat prevailed. A large number 
of cattle died from coup de soleil, or sunstroke, 
and our readers will doubtless remember that 
the newspapers mentioned several cases in which 
human life was sacrificed to the same cause. 
From the 16th to the 22d, the country was 
visited by very violent hail-storms. The des- 
truction was great in all.parts, though fortunately 
not often equal to what it was at Wakefield, where 
“in the houses, conservatories, and stables of 
four gentlemen, the large number of 15,000 
squares of glass were broken by the hail on the 
1sth.” 

Eighth month.—The temperature, like al] the 
preceding months, was warm, though not re- 
markably so. On the 13th, at 10.15 a.m., aslight 
shock of earthquake was felt at Brighton, and 
throughout the eastern counties; it was also 
recorded by the seismometer or earthquake 
measurer at Nottingham. At 10 P. mM. on the 
28th we first observed that glorious aurora which 
has attracted so much notice; rather, perhaps, 


with heavy thunderstorms at the end of the| by raising the question of the simultaneous visi- 
month. A correspondent at Helston (Cornwall) | bility of aurora borealis and australis, than from 


says: “The spring is not at all in advance of 
what is usual, having been completely checked 
by the frost; the early potato crop was so injur- 
ed that the ground has been broken up and sown 


tor astronomers was the brilliant clearness of the 


with barley and oats.” A fortunate circumstance | 








its own beauty, great though that was. [Truly 
it would be delightful to know, when those beau- 
tiful “‘ merry dancers” are gleaming in our 
northern sky, that those whom we love, but who 
have left our own shores for the gold-fields or 
sheep-walks of our Australian colonies, are re- 


evening of the 8th, which enabled all to see the | joicing in an analogous display. It was so in 
occultation of Saturn, almost as well as if under| August, it was so in September, and we confess 


an Oriental instead of an English sky. 

Sixth month.—Like the corresponding month 
of the previous year, this was warm, though | 
not reaching the destructive heat of 1858. | 
There were few occurrences of importance, ex- 
cept some violent thunderstorms. On the 2d, 
the lightning knocked'a hole through the fine 
steeple of Oundle church, without doing any 
other damage to the edifice. On the 12th, dur- 
ing a heavy storm in London, several trees and 
houses were struck and injured; much damage 
was also done by the rain flooding the low parts 
of Lambeth and Rotherhithe. On the 26th, 
there was a violent storm throughout the coun- 
try, but especially destructive near London. A 
man is said to have been killed, standing under 
a poplar tree, and another while carrying some 
iron tools on his shoulder; several other persons 
were injured, and much damage was done to in- 
animate objects. An earthquake at Erzeroum 
(Asiatic Turkey), on the 2nd, at 10.30 a.M., 
was so severe that nearly 1500 men, women, and 
children were buried in the ruins, to which more 





to a hope that it may ever be so. 

Ninth month.—Faint aurora was observed on 
no less than ten days in this month, from differ- 
ent parts of England; on the 2d, 3d, and 24th 
it was rather brilliant. The month was warm 
and damp. A heavy rain storm passed over the 
south of England on the 26th, the average depth 
being 2 inches; the heaviest fall seems to have 
been at Aldershot, 2°8 inches. At Corfu, on 
the 6th, at 5 p.m., there were no less than five 
waterspouts visible from the Esplanade. 

Tenth month.—So many occurrences claim a 
place in our record for this month, that we must 
confine ourselves simply to their enumeration, 
though hundreds of pages have been and will be 
written about them. Qn the Ist and 24d, an- 
rora borealis. On the 4th, excessive heat, the 
temperature at Aldershot rising to 79 degrees in 
the shade and to 96 degrees in the sun. On 
the 12th, brilliant crimson aurora borealis. On 
the 15th, great floods in the south of France. 
On the ZIst, a smart shock of earthquake in 
Cornwall, about 7 p.M., and a heavy snow-storm 
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in the north of England and over Scotland, which | butt-ends other smaller pipes are soldered on at 


was followed by an unprecedentedly severe frost ;| right angles; these lead down to an air-pump 
the temperature in several localities was below| below, worked by a small steam-engine. There 
20 degrees (on the 24th) ; the difference between | is another air-pump and engine of course at the 
the heat on the 4th and the cold on the 24th | other end of the pipe, and thus suction is estab- 
was thus nearly 60 degrees. It will be remem-| lished to and fro through its whole length. 
bered that we mentioned a similar occurrence in| Whilst we are looking at the largest pipe we 
our notice of April. During the next day (the/| hear a whistle ; this is to give notice that a dis- 
25th), the barometer began to fall rapidly, and| patch is about to be put into the tube at Minc- 
on the north-east coast it fell lower than it had|ing Lane, two thirds of a mile distant. It will 
done for nearly twelve years. What followed,| be necessary therefore to exhaust the air be- 
one word will describe as well as a thousand— | tween the end we are watching and that point. 
the “ Royal Charter”’ gale. A little trap-door—the mouth of the apparatus 
Eleventh month—November generally sus-|—is instantly shut, a cock is turned, the air- 
tains the character ascribed to it by public] pump below begins to suck, and in a few seconds 
opinion, more fully than any month of the year. | you hear a soft thud against the end of the tube 
November, 1859, has done more than sustain|—the little door is opened, and a cylinder of 
the damp and foggy reputation of the most! gutta-percha, encased in flannel, about four inches 
cheerless month of the year: it has positively | long, which fits the tube, but loosely, is imme- 
increased it, in our opinion at least. That the| diately ejected upon the counter; the cylinder 
aérial disturbances which occasioned the “ Royal | is opened at one end, and there we find the dis- 
Charter” gale were not fully adjusted (if we may | patch. 
so speak) by it, was pretty clearly shown bythe| Now it is quite clear that it is only necessary 
gales of the Ist and 5th of this month. Nearly to enlarge the tubes and to employ more power- 
100 vessels were reported by Lloyd’s List as} ful engines and air-pumps, in order to convey a 
wrecked or damaged by the gale of the Ist: of| thousand letters and dispatches, book parcels, 
course, trifling casualties are not included. On| etc., in the same manner. And this the Com- 
the 14th there was a fog so general and so dense | pany are forthwith about todo. They propose 
that in nearly all our lar; e towns artificial light| in their prospectus to unite all the district post- 
had to be resorted to. offices in the metropolis with the central office in 
Twelfth month—Remarkable for a frost and| Saint Martin’s-le-Grand. We particularly beg 
snow of almost unparalleled intensity. As far| the attention of the indignant suburban gentle- 
as London is concerned, the temperature is said| man who is always writing to the Z'iimes respect- 
to have been lower than in any December during | ing the delays which take place in the delivery 
the present century. The lowest trustworthy’ of district letters, to this scheme. 
temperature in England that we are at present} At the present moment the contract rate at 
aware of, is 1 degree (at Norwich on the 19th), | which the mail-carts go is eight miles an hour. 
or 31 degrees below freezing point. In this|The Pneumatic Company can convey messages 
cold period the benefit of our insular position|at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and this 
was well shown by the fearful intensity of frost| speed can be doubled if necessary. The same 
on the continent. Notwithstanding its southerly | system will be ultimately adopted for bringing 
latitude, the temperature in many parts of France| the mail-bags to and from the railway-stations, 
was from 5 to 10 degrees below the lowest in| and instead of seeing the red mail-carts careering 


England. through the streets, we shall know that all our 
—_—<-—__—_. love-letters, lawyers’ letters, and dispatches of 
cue SUCETON POST I LONDON. importance, are flying beneath our feet as smooth- 


ly and imperceptibly as the fluid flows outwards 
For some years the International Telegraph | and inwards from that great pumping machine— 


Company have employed a new power to expe-|the human heart. The spider’s web that is be- 
dite their business. Thus their chief office at} ing hung over our head has indeed a formidable 
Lothbury has been for some time put in com-| rival in this web of air-tubes under ground, inas- 
munication with the Stock Exchange and with} much as by the latter we can send our thoughts 
their stations at Corvhill and Mincing Lane, and | at length, and with perfect secrecy, and quite as 
written messages are sucked through tubes, thus | quickly, for all practicable purposes, as by the 
avoiding the necessity of repeating each message.| telegraph. The post-office authorities, if they 
We witnessed the apparatus doing its ordinary |adopt the scheme, of which we have no doubt, 
work, only the other day, in the large telegraphic |,will be able to forward letters with a very great 
apartment of the company in Telegraph street,| increase of dispatch ata much smaller cost to 
Moorgate street. Five metal tubes, of from two} itself than even at present. A pipe between the 
to three inches in diameter, are seen trained }(Charing Oross post-office and Saint Martin’s le- 
against the wall, and coming to an abrupt termi-| Grand is about to be Jaid, so that the public ser- 
nation opposite the seat of the attendant who| vice will very speedily test its capabilities, if 
ministers to them. In connection with their! farther testing indeed be needed. 
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The Company are now about to lay down a 
pipe between the docks and the Exchange, for 
the conveyance of samples of merchandise, thus 
practically bringing the Isle of Dogs into Corn- 
hill; and for all we know this invention may 
hereafter be destined to relieve the gorged streets 


of the metropolis of some of its heavy traffic.— 
Once a Week. 





SOMETHING NEW IN THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 


A certain Dr. Benjamin Hardinge, a man of 
original mind—a careful, truthful, and never- 
tiring student of nature, has spent the last fifteen 
years in his laboratory in liquefying quartz 
rock, and combining it again in new and varied 
forms. Dissolving quartz silex with an excess 
of alkali is nothing new in chemistry ; but to do 
it with the silex very greatly in excess over the 
alkali, and in large quantities, and at small ex- 
pense, has been one of the greatest studies of 
chemistry for the past quarter of a century. 

This Dr. Hardinge surely accomplished ; for I 
have seen three thousand gallons of liquid dis- 
solved at one time and in the short space of two 
hours, and at an expense merely nominal. The 
capacity of this monster machine is six thousand 
gallons, and it can digest twelve tons of quartz, 
or oize, or flint rock, in twenty-four hours, and 
convert it into the waters of crystallization. 

By chemical combinations Dr. Hardinge 
makes an article of plastic marble, purer than 
the purest Parian. It can be made of any color, 
by mixtures with various metallic oxides. 

This liquid quartz isalso made into paint, in- 
combustible and soluble. 
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“THEY ALL BELONG TO ME.”’ 


There are riches without measure, 
Scattered thickly o’er the land, 
There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 
Bright and beautiful and grand ; 
There are forests, there are mountains, 
There are meadows, there are rills, 
Forming everlasting fountains 
In the bosoms of the hills; 
There are birds and there are flowers, 
The fairest things that be ;— 
And these great and joyous dowers, 
O, “ they all belong to me!’’ 


There are golden acres bending 

In the light of harvest rays, 
There are garland branches blending 

With the breath of June’s sweet days ; 
There are pasture grasses blowing 

In the dewy moorland shade, 
There are herds of cattle lowing 

In the midst of bloom and blade ; 
There are noble elms that quiver 

As the gale comes full and free, 
There are alders by the river,— 

And ‘‘ they all belong to me.’’ 


I care not who may reckon 
The wheat piled up in sacks, 
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Nor who has power to beckon 
The woodman with his axe; 
I care not who holds leases 
Of the upland or the dell, 
Nor who may count the fleeces 
When the flocks are fit to sell: 
While there’s beauty none can barter 
By the greensward and the tree, 
Claim who will by seal and charter, 
Yet ‘‘they all belong to me.”’ 


There’s the thick and dingled cover 
Where the hare and pheasant play, 
There are sheets of rosy clover, 

There are hedges crowned with May ; 
There are vines all dark and gushing, 
There are orchards ripe and red, 
There are herds of wild deer crushing 

The heath bells as they tread ; 
And ye who count in money 

The value these may be,— 
Your hives but hold my honey, 

For ‘‘they all belong to me,’’ 


- Ye cannot shut the tree in, 
Ye cannot hide the hills, 
' Ye cannot wall the sea in, 
Ye cannot choke the rills ; 
, The corn will only nestle 
In the broad arms of the sky; 
The clover crop must wrestle 
With the common wind, or die ; 
And while these stores of treasure 
Are spread where I may see 
By God’s high, bounteous pleasure, 
‘They all belong to me.”’ 


What care I for the profit 
The stricken stem may yield? 
' Ihave the shadow of it 
While upright in the field : 
What reck I of the riches 
The mill-stream gathers fast, 
! While I bask in shady niches 
And see the brook go past? 
; What reck I who has title 
To the widest lands that be? 
They are mine without requital, — 
God gave them all to me. 


O, privilege and blessing, 
To find I ever own 

What great ones, in possessing, 
Imagine theirs alone! 

O, glory to the Maker 
Who gave such boon to hold, 

Who made me free partaker 
Where others buy with gold! 

For while the woods and mountains 
Stand up where I can see, 

While God unlocks the fountains, — 
‘* They all belong to me.”’ 


Eliza Cook-. 





SUMMARY OF NBWS. 


Forzien InTeuiiesxce.—Advices from England are 
to the 25th ult. They add but little to the informa- 
tion previously received. The reports of the landing 
of a body of Garibaldi’s forces in Calabria are re- 
peated, with the additional statement that the peo- 
pele of that province were in open revolt in his 
favor, against the King. It was also asserted that 
two companies of Neapolitan dragoons had joined 
‘the insurgents. Another account states that 1500 
men, with arms and tents, from Sardinia, had landed’ 
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at Naples, but were compelled to re-embark. Wheth-.Commander-in-chief in Syria, and Kurschid Pacha, 
er this refers to the same company as the other state-_ Governor of Beyroot, had been sent to Constantino- 
ment, does not appear. Two thousand volunteers’ ple, publicly degraded from civil and military rank, 
had been recruited in Greece for Garibaldi, and one and sent back to be tried by a special commission. 
of his agents was endeavoring to raise in England a: Fuad Pacha had also arrested the other principal 
battalion of 800 men, and money to equip it. Sar-| civil and military functionaries. 

dinia was said to be continuing war-preparations with| Lord Dufferin had been appointed by the English 
much activity. Bologna and Piacenza were both’ government, and M. Declard by the French, as Com- 
strongly fortified, and the French government had ' missioners on the Syrian difficulties. 

sold to Sardinia, at a reduced rate, 50,000 rifles and a Th eT we 
some heavy guns, with ammunition, and was to fur- aaa eager — a ng — 
stele mene. | now visiting these islands is less than half as great 


as that seven or eight years ago. The consequence 
Great Briraiv.—In the House of Commons, the is a great decline in all the kinds of business de- 


attention of the government had been called to the pendent upon those visits. Agriculture, however, is 
efforts to obtain volunteers for Garibaldi, as a viola- | improving. The exports of domestic produce have 
tion of neutrality. Lord Palmerston replied that he | doubled in less than four years. Coffee and cotton- 
had no official knowledge of such enlistment, but if cultivation have been attempted, though with little 
any such was discovered, steps would be taken to success, owing to the ravages of insects. Sugar has 


stop it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for ' succeeded better, and there are now twelve planta- 
an additional vote of £1,000,000 for government re- | 


tions in operation or in process of establishment. 
quirements. He said this increase in the estimates | Cc The latest that th ; 
was attributable to the uncertain prospects of the | f emp aae ue intes® accounts are, ths See 
harvest, which, if bad, would entail considerable ad- | ° the re ve!s in the North was assuming a formidable 
ditional expenditure upon the government. After | aapect. They had occupied several a and 
some opposition the resolution was agreed to. were said to be within fourteen days’ march of Pekin. 
It was stated in Parliament that a convention had =nglish and French military posts had been estab- 
been concluded with Austria for a sub-marine tele-| lished around Shanghai, for its protection. 
graph between Ragusa and Alexandria, for which| Mrxico—aA report has been received at New Or- 
England is bound to pay £15,000 for twenty-five | leans, via San Louis, of a desperate battle near 
years. | Lagos, (a town 100 miles N. E. of Guadalaxara, ) be- 
The wheat harvest had commenced in the south of tween the forces of Miramon and Doblado, com- 
England, and the crops were reported good ; but the ' mencing on the 1(th ult., and continuing jive days. 
weather continued wet and unsettled, rendering the | Miramon was defeated and wounded, but etfected his 
gathering difficult. | escape, with a few of his cavalry, leaving most of 
Fraxce.—The weather was adverse to harvest | 8 army prisouers. He was fleeing towards the 
operations, and the reports uf the crops were unfa- capital. 
vorable. The Government, it was said, had decided' Domestic.—The exports of gold from San Francisco, 
to admit breadstuffs free of duty. | from the commencement of this year to the 9th ult., 
Russia.— Violent storms of rain and hail, floods and 2™M0Unt to $25,237,652, showing a falling off, as 
high winds have damaged the grain crops in some ee ao ayo gg. a tant ee = 
localities, and, in addition, some of the southern * a $5,000, i all oe et wha a 
provinces have been visited by locusts. In Bessera- PST SARE, CHPSRNY PAINE OM, OF RSE SOR- 
bia, the population has been called out against the siderable quantities are now shipped. Col. Fremont 
advancing swarms of this insect as against an in- has issued a notice to the Chinese who are working 
vading army. A cordon of 20,000 men, under the gold mines on his grant, forbidding them to pay 
military orders, was drawn around the district in ee SS ee “a smnt ee Btate laws aa 
which they had appeared, and the measures for their Seed cent saad eniashaeah teed belc ’ hee, om i in 
extermination had to some extent succeeded, when ¢) coma . eal Saints dn ‘Matieition diate a 
another swarm appeared in the neighboring district, _ whe a a eae ~ 7 oa 
and, at the last accounts, they had not been over- ——— } .mt ion has never yet a thi : — 
come. The insects are stated to have spread over an at a — fo ay Court, and this case 
area of 40 miles long by 15 broad. a eee 
| A letter from Salt Lake City, to the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Union, dated the 13th of 7th month, states 
that for five weeks a constant stream of emigration 
had been passing through that place for Carson 
Valley and California. The emigrants are chiefly 
from Iowa and Wisconsin, and some of them take 
large numbers of horses, &c., for sale. One party 
had a flock of merino sheep, which were transported 
in open wagons, and only allowed to walk for grazing. 
TurkgyY.—The Porte had given its answer to the The excitement in Texas, on account of the alleged 
Servian deputation; refusing to acknowledge the slave conspiracy, continues, and appears to be wide- 
abstract right of succession of the present reigning spread. A number of slaves have been induced, by 
family, but consenting to the succession of the son various means, to make what are called ‘‘ confes- 
of the last sovereign; agreeing to be bound by the sions’’ of an extensive plot for murder, robbery, &c., 
capitulations forbidding the residence of Turks in which are made the pretext for putting to death or 
Servia beyond the fortresses ; and refusing to accede driving out white persons who become objects of 
to the claim of Servia for permission to frame a new suspicion. 
constitution, but promising to send commissioners to The first telegraph office in Nebraska Territory was 
inquire into the defects of the existing one. opened on the 29th ult. at Brownsville, the Missouri 
In Syria, Fuad Pacha was energetically carrying and Western Telegraph line being completed to that 
out measures for the punishment of those engaged in place, and dispatches were received from and trans- 
the late outrages. Ahmet Pacha, the late Turkish mitted to New York. 


Austria.—The Reichsrath or Council of the Em- 
pire, was to commence its sittings about the 21st 
ult., and its action was expected to have an import- 
ant influence on the destinies of the country. The 
Hungarian delegates declared their intention to treat 
all questions in an independent manner, and to retire 
from the assembly if entire liberty of speech should 
not be allowed. 








